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CHAPTER XV. 

Mixnie and her father had been having 

a discussion about David Powell, and the 

discussion had heated Dr. Bodkin, and 

spoiled his half hour after dinner, which 


was wont to be the pleasantest half hour | 


| of his day. For Dr. Bodkin did not sit 
over his wine alone. When there were 
no guests, his wife and Minnie remained 
at the black shining board—in those days 
the table-cloth was removed for the des- 
sert, and the polish of the mahogany 
beneath it was a matter of pride with 
notable housekeepers like Mrs. Bodkin— 
and his wife poured out his allowance of 
port and peeled his walnuts for him, and 
his daughter chatted with him, and coaxed 
him, and sometimes contradicted him a 
little, and there would be no more school 
until to-morrow morning, and altogether 
the doctor was accustomed to enjoy him- 
self. But on this occasion the poor gen- 
| tleman was vexed and disturbed. 

‘| “It’s a parcel of stuff and nonsense !” 
}| said the doctor, jerking his legs under the 
table. 

“That remains to be proved, papa. If 
the man has anything of consequence to 
say, I shall soon discover it.” 
¥ “Anything of consequence to say? 

Fudge! He is coming begging, per- 

haps os . 

“T don’t believe that, papa. Nor, I think, 
} do you in your heart,” returned Minnie, 
| with a little smile at one side of her mouth. 
But the doctor was too much disturbed 
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to smile. ‘‘ Why shouldn’t he come beg- 
ging? It won’t be his modesty that will 
stand in his way, I daresay. Or perhaps |f 
he wants to ‘convert’ you, as these fellows 

are pleased to call it.” i 

“Nobody seems to be afraid of our 
wanting to convert him !” said Minnie. 

“T don’t like the sort of thing. I don’t 
like that people should have it to say that 
my daughter is honoured with the con- { 
fidences of a parcel of ranting, canting 
cobblers.” ‘ 

“ But, papa, would it not—I am speak- 
ing in sober sincerity, and because I really 
do want your serious answer—don’t you J 
think it would be wrong to be deterred 
from helping anyone with a kind word or 
a kind deed, by the fear of people saying 
this or that P ” 

“Helping a fiddlestick!” cried Dr. f 
Bodkin magisterially, but incoherently. 

Minnie’s face fell. It had been paler 
than usual of late, and she had been 
suffering and feeble. She never lamented 
aloud, nor was importunate, nor even 
showed weakness of temper; but her 
father, who loved her very tenderly, un- 
derstood the chill look of disappointment 
well enough, and it was more than he had 
strength to bear. 

“Of course the man can come and say 
his say,” he added, jerking his legs again 
impatiently under the sheltering maho- 
gany, “especially as you say he is going 
away from Whitford directly.” 

“Yes; but there is no guarantee that 
he will not come back again. I cannot } 
promise you that, on his behalf.” 

This unflinching straightforwardness of 
Minnie’s was a fertile source of trouble 
between her father and herself. It was 
| certainly rather hard on the doctor to be 
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forced to surrender absolutely, without 
any of those pleasant pretences which 
are equivalent to the honours of war. 
Fortunately—we are limiting ourselves to 
the doctor’s point of view—fortunately at 
this moment his eye fell on Mrs. Bodkin, 
who, made exquisitely nervous by any 
collision between the two great forces 
that ruled her life, was pushing the de- 
canter of port backwards and forwards 
* on the slippery table, quite unconscious 
of that mechanical movement. 

“Laura, what the mischief are you 
about? Do you think I want my wine 
shaken up like a dose of physic ?” 

This kind of diversion of the vials of 
the doctor’s wrath on to his wife’s devoted 
head, was no uncommon finale to any 
altercation, in which the reverend gentle- 
man happened not to be getting altogether 
the best of it. 

“T think,” said Mrs. Bodkin, speaking 

_ very quickly, and in a low tone, as was 
her wont, “that very likely Mr. Powell 
wants to interest Minnie on behalf of 
Richard Gibbs.” 

“And who, pray, if I may venture to 
inquire, is Richard Gibbs?” asked the 
doctor, in his most awful grammar-school 
manner, and with a sarcastic severity in 
his eye, as he uttered the name ‘ Gibbs,’ 
and looked at Mrs. Bodkin as though he 
expected her to be very much ashamed of 
herself. 

“ Brother of Jane, our maid. He is a 
groom at Pudcombe Hall, and a Wesleyan. 
Mr. Powell may want to recommend him, 
or get him a place.” 

“What, is the fellow going to leave 
Pudcombe Hall, then ? ” 

“Not that I know of, exactly. But it 
struck me it might be about Richard 
Gibbs that he wanted to speak, because 
Gibbs is a Wesleyan, you know.” 

“T suppose he wants to meddle and 
make himself of consequence in some 
way. Egotism and conceit, rampant con- 
ceit, are the mainsprings that move such 
fellows as this Powell.” 

The doctor rose majestically from the 
table and walked towards the door. There 
he paused, and turning round said to his 
wife, “May I request, Laura, that somebody 
shall take care that I get a cup of hot tea 
sent to me in the study? I don’t think it 
is much to request that my tea shall not 
be brought to me in a tepid state!” 

Mrs. Bodkin had a great gift of holding 
her tongue on occasions. She held it now, 
and the doctor left the room with dignity. 











That evening Minnie wrote the following 
note :— 

“My pear Mr. Diamonp,—I shall be 
able to see Mr. Powell at one o’clock to- 
morrow. Should thai hour not suit his 
convenience, perhaps he will do me the 
favour to let me know. — Yours very 
truly, if. Bopxiy.” 

It was the first time she had ever 
written to Mr. Diamond. The tempta- 
tion to make her letter longer than was 
absolutely needful had been resisted. But 
the consciousness that the temptation had 
existed, and been overcome, was present to 
Minnie’s mind; and she curled her lip in 
self-scorn as she thought, ‘‘ If I wrote him 
whole pages it would only bore him. He 
would prefer one line written in Rhoda’s 
school-girl hand, out of Rhoda’s school- 
girl head, to the best wit I could give 
him; aye, or to the best wit of a wittier 
woman than I.” Then suddenly she tore 
the note she had just written across, threw 
it into the fire, and watched it blaze and 
smoulder into blackness. ‘I will ask you 
to write a line for me, mamma,” she said, 
when Mrs. Bodkin re-entered the drawing- 
room, after having sent in the doctor’s cup 
of tea to the study. 

“To whom, Minnie ? ” 

“To Mr. Diamond. Please say that I 
will receive Mr. Powell-at one o’clock to- 
morrow, if that suits him.” 

“T daresay it is really about Richard 
Gibbs,” said Mrs. Bodkin, as she sealed 
her note. 

It was not without a slight feeling of 
nervousness, that Minnie Bodkin, the next 
day, heard Jane’s announcement, “ Mr. 
Powell is below, Miss. Mistress wished 
to know if you would see him in your own 
room ?” 

Minnie gave orders that the preacher 
should be shown upstairs, and Jane 
ushered him in very respectfully. Dr. 
Bodkin’s old man-servant took no pains 
to hide his disgust at the reception of 
such a guest; and declared in the ser- 
vants’ hall, that the sight of one of them 
long-haired, canting Methodys fairly 
turned his stomach. But Jane, remem- 
bering her brother Richard’s reformation, 
was less militant in her orthodoxy, and 
expressed the opinion that ‘Mr. Powell 
was a very good man for all his long 
hair”—a revolutionary sentiment which 
was naturally received with incredulity 
and contempt. 

Minnie looked up eagerly when the 
preacher entered the room, and scanned 
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him with a rapid glance as she asked him 
to be seated. ‘I ama poor feeble creature, 
Mr. Powell,” she said, ‘“‘ who cannot move 
about at my own will. So you will forgive 
my bringing you up here, will you not?” 

Powell, on his part, looked at the 
young lady with a steady, searching gaze. 
Minnie was accustomed to be looked at 
admiringly, affectionately, deferentially, 
curiously, pityingly (which she liked least 
of all)—sometimes spitefully. But she 
had never been looked at as David Powell 
was looking at her now; that is, as if his 
spirit were scrutinising her spirit, alto- 
gether regardless of the form which 
housed it. 

“T thank you gratefully for letting me 
have speech of you,” he said; and his 
voice, as he said it, charmed Minnie’s 
sensitive and fastidious ear. 

“Do you know, Mr. Powell, that for 
some time past I have had the wish to 
make your acquaintance? But circum- 
stances seemed to make it unlikely that I 
ever should do so.” 

“Yes; it was very unlikely, humanly 
speaking. But I have no doubt that our 
meeting has been brought about in direct 
answer to prayer.” 

Minnie was at a loss what to say. It 
was almost as startling to hear a man 
profess such a belief on a week-day, and 
in a quiet, matter-of-fact tone, as it would 
have been to find Madame Malibran con- 
ducting all her conversation in recitative, 
or to hear Mr. Dockett begin his sentences 
with a “ whereas.” 

“You wish to speak to me on behalf of 
some one, Mr. Diamond tells me,” said 
Minnie, after a slight hesitation. 

“Yes; you have been kind and gracious 
to a young girl beneath you in worldly 
station, named Rhoda Maxfield.” 

“Rhoda! Is it of her you wish to 
speak?” cried Minnie, in great surprise. 
She felt a strange sick pang of jealousy. 
It was for Rhoda’s sake, then, that Mr. 
Diamond had begged her to receive 
Powell! 

“ You are kindly disposed towards the 
maiden?” said Powell, anxiously; for 
Minnie’s change of countenance had not 
escaped him. For her life, Minnie could 
not cordially have said “yes” at that 
moment. 

“T—Rhoda is ‘a very good girl, I 
believe; what would you have me do for 
her?” 

“TI would have you dissuade her from 
resting her hopes—I speak now merely 





of earthly hopes and earthly prudence— 
on the attachment of one who is unstable, 
vain, and worldly-minded.” 

“What do you mean? I—I do not 
understand,” stammered Minnie, with fast 
beating heart. 

‘May I speak to you in full confidence ? 
If you tell me I may do so, I shall trust 

ou utterly.” 

“What is this matter to me? Why do 
you come to me about it?” 

“Because I have been told by those 
whose word I believe, that you are gifted 
with a clear and strong judgment, as well 
as with all qualities that win love.” 

“You are mistaken. I am not gifted 
with the qualities that win love,” said 
Minnie, bitterly. Then she asked, abruptly, 
“Did Mr. Diamond advise you to speak 
to me about Rhoda ? ” 

“Nay; it was I who had recourse to his 
intercession to get speech of you.” 

“Bat he knows your errand ?” 

“Tn part he knows it. Bat I was not 
free to say to him all that I would fain 
say to you.” 

Minnie’s face had a hard set look. 
“Well,” she said, after a short silence, “I 
cannot refuse to hear you. But I warn 
you that I do not believe I can do any 
good in the matter.” 

“That will be overruled as the Lord 
wills.” 

Then David Powell procéeded to set 
forth his fears and anxieties about Rhoda, 
more fully and clearly than he had done to 
Diamond. He declared his conviction that 
the girl was deceived by false hopes, and 
was fretting and pining because every now 
and then misgivings assailed her which 
she could not confess to any one, and 
beeause that her conscience was uneasy. 
“The maiden is very guileless and tender- 
natured,” said Powell, softly. 

“ Don’t you think you a little exaggerate 
her tenderness, Mr. Powell? Persons 
capable of strong feelings themselves, are 
apt to attribute all sorts of sentiments to 
very wooden-hearted creatures.” 

He looked at her earnestly, and shook 
his head. 

“Rhoda always seems to me to be rather 
phlegmatic; very gentle and pretty, of 
course. But, do you know, I should not 
be afraid of her breaking her heart.” 

There was a hard tone in Minnie’s voice, 
and a hard expression about her mouth, 
which hurt and disappointed the preacher. 
He had expected some warmth of sympathy, 
some word of affection for Rhoda. 
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“You do not know her,” he said, sadly. 

“ And then, Mr. Powell, Algernon Erring- 
ton——you know, I suppose, that Mr. 
Errington is a great friend of mine? ” 

“T would not willingly say aught to 
offend you, nor to offend against Christian 
courtesy. But there are higher duties— 
more solemn promptings—that must not 
be resisted.” 

“Oh, I am not offended. But, let me 
ask you, what right have we to assume 
that Mr. Errington has ever deceived 
Rhoda, or has ever thought of her other- 
wise than as the friend and playmate of 
his childhood ?” 

“T am convinced that he has led her to 
believe he means, some day, to marry her. 
I cannot resist that conviction.” 

“Marry her! Why, Mr. Powell, the 
thing is absurd on the face of it. A boy 
of nineteen, and in Algernon’s position !— 
why, any person of common sense would 
understand that such an idea could not be 
looked at seriously.” 

Powell made himself some silent re- 
proaches for his want of faith. This lady 
might not be soft and sweet; but she had 
evidently the clear judgment which he 
sought for to help Rhoda. And yet he 
had been discouraged, and had almost 
distrusted his “leading,” because of a little 
coldness of manner. He answered Minnie 
eagerly : 


“Tt is true! I well know that what 


you say is true; but will you tell Rhoda 


this? Will you plentifully declare to her 
the thing as it is?” 

“Rhoda has her father to advise her, if 
she needs advice.” 

“Nay; her father is no adviser for her 
in this matter. He is an ignorant man. 
He does not understand the ways of the 
world—at least, not of that world in which 
the Erringtons hold a place—and he is 
prejudiced and stiff-necked.” 

There was a short silence. Then Minnie 
said : 

“TI do not see how I can interfere. I 
should, in fact, be taking an unjustifiable 
. liberty, and—Mr. Errington is going away. 
They will both forget all about this boy- 
and-girl nonsense, if people have the wis- 
dom to let it alone.” 

“‘ Rhoda will not forget; she will brood 
silently over her secret feelings, and her 
thoughts will be diverted from higher 
things. She will fall away into outer 
darkness. Oh think, a word in season, 
how good it is! Consider that you may 
save a perishing soul by speaking that 





word. I have prayed that I might leave 
behind me in this place the assurance that 
this lamb should not be utterly lost out of 
the fold.” 

Powell had risen to his feet in his ex- 
citement, and walked away from Minnie 
towards the window, with his head bent, 
and his hands clasping his forehead. 
Minnie felt something like repulsion, and 
the sort of shame which an honest and 
proud nature feels at any suspicion of 
histrionism in one whom it has hitherto 
respected. Surely the man was exagge- 
rating—consciously exaggerating—his feel- 
ing on this matter! But, then, Powell 
turned, and came back towards her; and 
she saw his face clearly in the full sun- 
light, and instantly her suspicion vanished. 
That face was wan and haggard with suf- 
fering, and there was a strange brilliancy 
in the eyes, almost like the brightness of 
latent tears. The tears sprang sympatheti- 
cally to her own eyes as she looked at 
him. It was impossible to resist the pathos 
of that face. There was a strange appeal- 
ing expression in it, as of a suffering of 
which the sufferer was only half-conscious, 
that went straight to Minnie’s heart. 

“Mr. Powell, Iam so truly sorry to see 
you distressed! I wish—I really do wish— 
that I could do anything for you! ” 

“For me! Oh not for me! But stretch 
out your hands to this poor maiden, and 
say words of counsel to her, and of kind- 
ness, as one woman may say them to another. 
I have borne the burden of that young 
soul; I have had it laid upon me to wrestle 
strongly for her in prayer; I have—have 
been assailed with manifold troubles and 
temptations concerning her. But I am 
clear now. I speak with a single mind, 
and as desiring Ker higher welfare from 
the depths of my heart.” 

“Good Heaven!” thought Minnie, “what 
a tragic thing it is to see men pouring out 
all the treasures of their love on a thing 
like this girl!” For something in Powell’s 
face and voice had pierced her mind with 
a lightning-swift conviction, that he loved 
Rhoda Maxfield. Minnie would have died 
rather than utter sucha speech aloud. The 
ridicule which, among sophisticated per- 
sons, slinks on the heels of all strongly 
expressed emotion, was too present to her 
mind, and too disgusting to her pride, for 
her to have risked the utterance of such a 
speech even to her mother. But there in 
her mind the words were, “Good Heaven ! 
how tragic it is!” And she acknowledged 
to herself, at the same time, that Powell’s 
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lack of sophistication and intensity of 
fervour raised him into a sphere wherein 
ridicule had no place. ; 

“ T will do what I can, Mr. Powell,” said 
Minnie, aftera pause, looking with unspeak- 
able pity at his thin, pallid face. ‘‘ But do 
not trust too much to my influence.” 

“I do trust to it, because it will be 
strengthened and supported by my 
prayers.” 

Then, when he had said farewell, and 
was about to go away, she was suddenly 
moved by a mixture of feelings, and, as it 
were, almost against her will, to say to 
him, ‘‘ How good it would be for you to 
see Rhoda as she is! A shallow, sweet, 
poor little nature, as incapable of appre- 
ciating your love as a wren or a ladybird ! 
I like Rhoda, and I am a poor, shallow 
creature in many ways myself. But I do 
recognise things higher than myself when 
I see them.” 

David Powell’s face grew crimson with 
a hot, dark flush, and for an instant he 
grasped the back of a chair near him, like 
a man who reels in drunkenness. Then 
he said, “ You are very keen to see the 
truth. You have seen it. Rhoda is dear 
to me, as no woman ever has been dear, 
or will be again. Once I thought this love 
was a snare to me. Now —unless in 
moments of temptation by the enemy—I 
know that it is an instrument in God’s 
hands. It has given me strength to pray, 
courage to ask you for your help.” 

“But you suffer!” cried Minnie, look- 
ing at him with knit, earnest brows. 
“Why should you suffer for one who 
does not care for you? It is not just.” 

“Who dare ask for justice? I have 
received mercy—abundant, overflowing 
mercy—and shall I not render mercy in 
my poor degree? But in truth,” he 
added, in a low voice, and with a smile 
which Minnie thought the most strangely 
sweet she had ever seen—“ in truth, I can- 
not claim that merit. I can no more help 
desiring to do good to Rhoda than I can 
help drawing my breath. Of others I 
may say, ‘It is my duty to assist this man, 
to counsel that one, to endure some hard 
treatment for the sake of this other, in 
order that I may lead them to Christ.’ 
But with Rhoda there is no sense of sacri- 
fice. I believe that the Lord has appointed 
me to bring her to Him. If my feet be cut 
and bleeding by the way, I cannot heed it.” 

“Would you be glad to see Rhoda 
married to Algernon Errington if he 
were to become a religious, earnest man— 





such a man as your conscientious judg- 
ment must approve ? ” asked Minnie. 

And the minute the words had passed 
her lips she repented having said them ; 
they seemed so needlessly cruel; such a 
ruthless probing of a tender, quivering 
soul. “It was as if the devil had put 
the words into my mouth,” said she after- 
wards to herself. 

But Powell answered very quietly, “I 
have thought of that often. But I ask 
myself such questions no longer. I hold 
my Father’s hand even as a little child, 
and whither that hand leads me I shall go 
safely. It is not for me to tempt the 
wrath of the Lord by vain surmises and 
putting a case. ‘Yea, though He slay me, 
yet will I trust Him.’” 

“You will come back to Whitford, will 
you not ?” asked Minnie. 

“Tf I may. But I know not when. 
That is not given me to decide. At pre- 
sent, I feel my conscience in bonds of 
obedience to the Society.” 

“Perhaps we may never meet again in 
this world!” Minnie, as she said the 
words, was conscious of a strong fellow- 
feeling for this man, so far removed from 
her in external circumstances. 

“ May God bless you!” he said, almost 
in a whisper. 

Minnie held out her hand. - As he took 
it lightly in his own for an instant, he 
pointed upward with the other hand, and 
then turned and went away in silence. 

When Dr. Bodkin said a word or two 
to Minnie that evening, as to her inter- 
view with the “ranting, canting cobbler,” 
she was very reticent and brief in her 
answers. But on her father shrugging his 
shoulders disparagingly and observing, 
“Tt is a good thing that this firebrand 
is taking his departure from Whitford. 
I’ve been hearing all sorts of things about 
him to-day. It seems the fellow even set 
the Methodists by the ears among them- 
selves,” she exclaimed hotly, “ I do declare 
most solemnly that this man gives me a 
more vivid idea of a saint upon earth—a 
stumbling, striving, suffering saint—than 
anything I ever saw or read.” 


EARLY EASTERN TRAVELLERS. 
BARENTZ AND HEEMSKERCK. 

Earty Arctic expeditions differed widely 
from those undertaken at the present day. 
The pursuit of science, for its own sake, 
was unknown to the great pioneers of pro- 
gress. Piracy was the object of the ear- 
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liest navigators ; and these were succeeded 
by active generations of traders, who, 
having mapped out the useful parts of 
the globe, left its ends to the enthusiasm 
of the learned and adventurous. Three 
hundred years ago men were in a state 
of transition, developing or degenerating, 
—as the reader pleases—into men of 
business. Folks of the Tudor period 
were, in fact, keenly practical, although 
the lapse of time has invested them 
with a halo of romance. Drake was 
an eminently practical man, and loved 
to “singe the King of Spain’s beard,” 
and, still more, to bring home his tall 
ships deep-laden with doubloons and 
pieces of eight. Admiral John Hawkins, 
too, was an eminent merchant in the 
“blackbird” trade. Martin Frobisher 
sought El Dorado in the north, as Raleigh 
had sought it in the south; while the 
possibility of making a quick voyage to 
China and the Indies through Behring’s 
Strait, by sailing westward round the 
north coast of. America, or eastward round 
the north of Russia and Siberia, attracted 
many adventurous spirits. Enthusiasts 
entertained little doubt of finding a good 
easterly route, practicable during the proper 
season of the year; and it was only when 
this course was discovered to be hopeless, 
that the tide of exploration set almost 
entirely in a westerly direction. For a 
long while, however, the eastern and 
western passages were tried almost alter- 
nately; a disastrous expedition in one 
direction generally driving discoverers to 
the opposite route. It seems tolerably 
certain that Sebastian Cabot, whose dis- 
coveries with his father in North and 
South America give him a rank as a 
voyager second only to that of Columbus, 
entertained no very sanguine expectations 
of finding a north-west passage, for, at the 
mature age of seventy-three, he recom- 
mended an attempt to find a passage 
eastward to Cathay. This worthy old 
Venetian gentleman was, by a writ of 
King Edward the Sixth, issued in 1549, 
appointed grand pilot of England, with 
a salary for life of one hundred and 
sixty-six pounds thirteen shillings and 
fourpence, “in consideration of the good 
and acceptahkle service done and to be 
dgne by him.” He was also governor of 
a society of merchants associated for the 
purpose of making discoveries of unknown 
lands, dominions, islands, and other places. 
By the advice of Cabot, this society sent 
out, in 1553, three ships under the com- 


‘appeared, by the papers they left behind 





mand of Sir Hugh Willoughby, Knight. 
The expedition met with very severe 
weather, the little fleet was scattered by 
storms, and the admiral successively lost 
sight of the Edward Bonaventura, com- 
manded by Captain Richard Chancellor, 
and the Bona Confidentia, Captain Dur- 
forth. Authorities differ, as to whether the 
land, descried in the far north by this ex- 
pedition, was Spitzbergen or Nova Zembla. 
The balance of probability appears to be 
in favour of the latter islands being 
“Willoughby’s Land.” Turning again 
westward, Sir Hugh endeavoured to winter 
in’ harbour in Russian Lapland; where, 
being badly provided with wood for fuel, 
and, perhaps, being attacked by scurvy, 
the whole expedition perished, though it 


them, that they were still alive in the 
month of January, 1554. This expedition, 
although a failure in one respect, was a 
great success in another. Captain Dur- 
forth, it is true, returned alone to Eng- 
land; but Richard Chancellor found the 
harbour of St. Nicholas, at the mouth 
of the Dwina, and went on to Moscow to 
the Czar Ivan Wassiliwitsch, by whom he 
was most graciously received. The Czar, 
delighted at the arrival of merchants, who 
promised to emancipate him from his 
dependence on the traders from the 
Hanse Towns, made them ample offers, 
granted them great privileges, and treated 
them with much kindness. Chancellor 
had a quick eye to business, sold his 
cargo, and taking in other commodities 
in lien of those he had disposed of, 
returned in the year 1554 with a letter 
from the Czar Ivan to the sovereign of 
England, where Queen Mary had succeeded 
her brother Edward. Her Majesty was 
pleased to grant to the Company of 
Merchant Adventurers for Discoveries 
in the North, North-East, and North- 
West, a charter with many privileges 
under their governor, Sebastian Cabot. 
Queen Mary and her consort Philip 
wrote likewise a letter to the Czar, and 
empowered Richard Chancellor and two 
others to treat with his highness touching 
commercial privileges and immunities. 
The voyage and mission were completely 
successful. The English company reaped 
a rich profit from their enterprise, as, 
although science did not advance, com- 
merce did, and the profits of the Muscovy 
trade proved a substantial consolation for 
the lost route to Cathay. Nevertheless, 
the company had not quite given up the 
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latter project, and, after the death of Chan- 
cellor in 1556, sent out the pinnace Search- 
thrift, specially destined for discovery, and 
commanded by Stephen Burrow. Passing 
round the North Cape, Burrow arrived at 
Kola, and worked his way eastward by 
the island of Kolgowostrow, Waigatz 
Island, and Nova Zembla. It being late 
in the season, Burrow declined to push on 
to the Gulf of Obi, and, having wintered 
in Russia, returned to England, where he 
was made, in 1557, comptroller of the 
royal navy. After these failures the north- 
west passage was tried by Frobisher, but 
nothing valuable was effected, and the com- 
pany of Russian merchants became desirous 
of trying once more to get to Cathay by 
the north-east. In 1580 they despatched 
two ships under the command of Arthur 
Pet and Thomas Jackman, who sailed from 
Harwich on the 30th May, and, after work- 
ing through great quantities of ice, arrived 
at Waigatz,and passed through the straits. 
Finding it impossible, however, to make 
way through the ice, they were compelled 
to return. 

Just as the English were beginning to 
wax weary of the north-east passage, a 
newborn nation embraced the project with 
ardour. Emerging independent, sound, 
strong, and rich from their long death- 
grapple with the Spaniard, the Dutch 
determined, in 1594, to send out an Arctic 
expedition. Believing that Europe and 
Asia could as easily be sailed round by 
the north as South America had been 
by Magellan, the government of the 
United Provinces equipped three vessels 
—the Swan, commanded by Jean Cornelis 
Ryp; the Mercury, by Ysbrandtz; and 
the Messenger, by Willem Barentz, of 
Terschilling, an island off the north coast 
of Friesland. The two first-named vessels 


. doubled the North Cape, and penetrated 


as far eastward as Waigatz—described by 
them as an island covered with verdure 
and flowers. Pushing onward through 
the straits for some forty leagues, they 
returned, fully persuaded that they had 
found the beginning of the passage. 
Barentz, instead of passing south of Nova 
Zembla, kept a north-east course, and 
reached 77° 25’ north latitude towards the 
northerly point of Nova Zembla, named 
by him Is-Hoek, or Icy Cape. Checked 
by the ice, he returned to Holland in 
September, 1594. The illusion that a 
practicable passage had been found, was 
shared by Cornelis and Ysbrandtz, and at 
their request the States-General under- 


took a second enterprise. Seven ships 
were equipped under the command of 
Jacques van Heemskerck, a Dutch gentle- 
man of good family; and Willem Barentz 
was appointed chief pilot. This expedition 
was less successful than the preceding 
one. It was found impossible to pass 
beyond the seventy-first parallel, and the 
fleet returned to Holland sorely dis- 
couraged. The States-General refused to 
vote any more public money, and confined 
their future patronage to the promise of a 
reward to the possible discoverer of the 
passage. The town council of Amsterdam, 
however, came to the rescue, and equipped 
two ships, giving the command of one to 
Heemskerck, of the other to Cornelis, 
and the direction of the expedition to 
Willem Barentz. The events of this 
remarkable voyage were admirably chron- 
icled by Gerard de Veer, an eye-witness. 
On the 10th May, 1596, the two vessels 
left Amsterdam. Sailing northward, on 
the 1st of June they had no night, and 
witnessed a wonderful figure in the 
Heavens. ‘ The sun being almost south- 
south-east, on each side of it appeared 
another sun, and two rainbows passing 
through the three suns, and afterwards 
two more rainbows.” This phenomenon, 
which, by-the-way, is not excessively rare, 
appears to have been taken philosophically 
by the Dutch, who could not quite agree 
as to the proper course. Barentz wished 
to sail eastward, thinking the ships far 
west of their proper course; but Cornelis’s 
pilot, fearing to get into the Gulf of 
Waigatz, proved obstinate. Ultimately, 
concessions were made, and a north-north- 
east course was kept, instead of north-east 
or due east. The ships were now clear 
out of their course, but this diversion led 
to an important discovery. From the 
5th to the 9th of Jane they were much 
incumbered by icebergs, but on the latter 
day found Bear Island, also called Cherry 
Island on old maps. After effecting a 
landing, Willem Barentz again vehemently 
insisted that they were too far to the west, 
which was true, and a serious altercation 
ensued. Here they killed a white bear, 
after a tremendous fight, and named the 
place Beeren-Eiland in consequence. This 
inhospitable speck of earth was, in 1603, 
rediscovered by Stephen Bennet, who 
named it Cherry Island, in honour of his 
patron, Alderman Cherry. No doubt, 
however, now exists that the honours of 
discovery belong to the Dutch. Keeping 








now @ more easterly course, they, on the 
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19th of June, discovered the coast of 
Spitzbergen, and then bending westward 
penetrated to the eightieth degree of north 
latitude. Thinking this land to be a 
portion of Greenland, the voyagers were 
amazed to find grass and leaves growing 
so far north. “This must be so,” saith 
Gerard de Veer, ‘as reindeer and other 
animals requiring vegetable food live 
there; while in Nova Zembla, at seventy 
degrees north latitude, no vegetable-eating 
creature is found.” The samé phenomenon 
was noticed by the Austro-Hungarian 
expedition, under Payer and Weyprecht. 
In the extreme north country, baptised 
by them Franz Josef Land, they wep 
astonished at the plentitude of animal life, 
and especially at the myriads of birds. 
Evidence collected both on the east and 
west side appears to point to the fact that, 
about the latitude of the magnetic pole, is 
the belt of greatest cold, and that north 
of this the effect of the ceaseless sunshine 
of an Arctic summer is more distinctly 
felt. Gerard de Veer was evidently much 
pleased at finding the solution of the 
vexed question of barnacle geese. At 
Spitzbergen he found millions of them 
hatching their young, the absence of whom 
from lower latitudes had given rise to a 
curious fable. 

‘‘Some authors,” saith De Veer, “ have 
not feared to write that they grow in Scot- 
land, on the branches of trees overhanging 
the waters, and that those fruits which 
fall on dry land come to nought, but 
those which fall into the water become 
goslings. Now the contrary is demon- 
strated ; but it is not marvellous that until 
now no man should have known where 
they lay their eggs, seeing that nobody, 
so far as I know, has ever yet been so 
far north as the eightieth degree. It was 
not known that there was land in these 
latitudes, and still less that the barnacle 
geese (rotgansen) hatched their young 
there.” 

After circumnavigating nearly the whole 
of the Spitzbergen Peninsula, Bear Island 
was again reached. Here the two ships 
parted company, Jean Ryp going again 
northward; Barentz, with his companions, 
south-east, towards Nova Zembla. On 
the 17th July they made Lombsbay, 
and then bent northward along the 
coast, fighting hard against icebergs 
and bears. The animals appear to have 
been nowise afraid of them; and, judg- 
ing from the long and obstinate com- 
- bats which occurred, were quite justified 





in their confidence. The men were ill- 
provided with firearms, and were clearly 
poor hands at bear-hunting. On some 
occasions it took them two hours to finish 
off a bear with halberds and axes. Rather 
recklessly they threw their bear-meat 
away, and thus lost a valuable article of 
food. On the 15th August they arrived 
at Orange Island, after having doubled 
Icy Cape, and were there beset with ice, 
and in great danger of losing the ship. 
By dint of hard work, however, they 
reached the island; but the shouting of 
the mariners awoke a huge bear, who 
prepared to attack them. They shot him 
through the body with an arquebuse, after 
which he took to the water. They now 
followed him with axes and struck at him 
in the water, till, after incredible labour, 
he was demolished. After killing this 
bear, who took an unconscionable time in 
dying, they had some terrible buffeting 
with huge hummocks and icebergs, and 
some singularly awkward ice-fields. How- 
ever, they held on bravely round the 
northern shore of Nova Zembla, doubled 
Cape Desire, Cape Head, and Cape Flush- 
ing. Arrived at Icy Bay, on the eastern 
shore of the island, they were already 
feeling their hope of accomplishing their 
task revive within them, when a terrible 
storm arose, and driving over the ice from 
the northward, shut in their ship. One of 
the boats and the rudder were broken, and 
although the gallant Hollanders made a 
desperate fight for their ship, it was all in 
vain. The ice piled up tier upon tier and 
lifted the ship out of the water, and in the 
first days of September they were visited 
by a terrible snowstorm. When its violence 
had abated, the hardy mariners began to 


|remove provisions and tools from the 


vessel, and made up their minds to winter 
where they were. In these days of 
deadly firearms, it is curious to read that 
these brave and patient men determined 
to build them a house or hut, to be better 
protected from the cold and “from fero- 
cious beasts.” In spite of their prudence, 
it is more than probable that they would, 
like Sir Hugh Willoughby’s crew, have 
perished from the cold, had they not been 
fortunate enough to find an abundant 
supply of driftwood, not only for house- 
building but forfuel. One Sunday morn- 
ing a great kettle full of meat was cooking 
at a short distance from the ship, when 
three white bears approached, and the Hol- 
landers stood upon the defensive. One of 
the hungry visitors popped his head into 
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the kettle and seized a piece of meat, but 
was immediately shot through the head, 
and fell, somewhat to the astonishment of 
the arquebusier, stone dead. “Now we 
saw a rare spectacle: the other bear 
stopped, looked fixedly at his companion, 
as if astonished that he should remain so 
still, and then went up and smelt him, but 
finding him really dead, walked off. Mean- 
while we, being armed with halberds and 
arquebuses, kept a sharp look-out lest he 
should return. Sure enough he came 
back, and we stood on the defensive. 
The bear now stood up on his hind paws 
to attack us, but while he stood thus one 
of us discharged his arquebuse and hit 
him through the paunch, whereat he 
dropped upon all-fours and fled with a 
loud cry. We opened the bear who was 
dead, and stuck him up on his two hind 
paws, and let him freeze in that posture, 
with the intention of taking him with us 
to Holland if the ship should be delivered 
from the ice. Having arranged our bear, 
we set to work to make a sledge to draw 
the wood for our house.” At the heavy 
task of collecting and hauling wood, often 
through a blinding snowstorm, the gallant 
Dutchmen persevered through the month 
of September, their hearts being sad 
within them at the prospect of cold and 
darkness. The weather was already so 
cold and tempestuous, that they were 
often compelled to shut themselves up 
in the ship, for protection against the 
rigorous climate, and feared to go ont 
unless in force, on account of the bears, 
who kept a sharp look-out for stragglers. 
By the 12th October the house was 
finished, except the chimney, and the men 
moved gradually from the ship, taking 
with them good store of bread, wine, and 
Dantzic spruce. The first barrel of this 
latter excellent restorative was ruined by 
being frozen. A few days after, the ship 
being very nearly clear of men, the bears 
proceeded to visit it, to the great terror of 
the three persons left behind. The two 
men scampered off and the boy disap- 
peared up the rigging. However, the 
animals yielded to the usual argument 
of a musket-ball, and made off. Making 
the best of what daylight remained to 
them, the little band toiled diligently at 
removing all sorts of furniture, food, and 
necessaries to the house, well knowing 
that, when the long night of an Arctic 
winter should come upon them, it would 
no longer be possible to work with any 
effect, and that the problem of existence 








resolved itself into getting safely over that 
terrible period. 

Towards the end of October they were 
safely housed, and on the 27th killed & 
white fox “and roasted him, and found 
the taste of him to be like unto that of a 
rabbit.” Early in November the sun no 
longer appeared above the horizon, and as 
the sun declined daily the white foxes 
increased in number, to the delight of 
the frozen-up voyagers, who hunted and 
trapped them with great industry. At 
last the sun disappeared altogether. To 
celebrate the occasion, the crew, having 
now established themselves in their house, 
had a bath all round, an operation which, 
says Gerard de Veer, “ restored our health 
considerably.” Their clock having stopped, 
it was now impossible to distinguish day 
from night, but no despair entered into 
their hearts during this dark period of 
storms, “for we had always trust in 
God, that he would give us some means 
of returning to our country.” -Shut up 
in their cabin, destitute of furs, finding it 
almost impossible to get warm, and without 
any means of amusement, the poor fellows 
had nothing to do but listen to the roaring 
of the tempest. Yet now and then there 
was a little excitement. ‘‘On the 20th 
November we washed our shirts, but it 
was so cold that, having been washed and 
wrung out, they froze out of the hot water 
so stiff that, when they were placed before 
a great fire, the side towards the fire 
thawed a little while the other side re- 
mained stiff and frozen, so that they could 
not be separated without tearing them; 
and we were obliged to put them back 
into almost boiling water.” In the few 
fine intervals between the snowstorms, 
fox-traps were built and many animals 
captured, their bodies eaten, and their 
skins converted into comfortable caps ; but 
during the heavy tempests, the condition 
of the seventeen unfortunate Dutchmen 
was almost unbearable. The smoke was 
driven back down the chimney into the 
house, and the poor fellows had simply a 
choice of being smothered or frozen to 
death ; the cold, indeed, was so severe, that 
they were compelled to roll themselves up 
in their bunks with heated stones, to keep 
their feet warm. At Christmas-tide the cold 
was intense, and the foxes ran about on 
the top of the house, which was now nearly 
buried in snow. In spite of every effort to 
warm the cabin it froze hard indoors, but 
the hardy Hollanders consoled themselves 
with the thought that the sun was now 
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coming back to them. Uiter misery had 
by no means deprived them of their 
natural cheerfulness, for on Twelfth Night 
they begged that they might be allowed 
to make merry together in the midst of 
their wretchedness. They drew their tiny 
rations of wine in advance and elected a 
king. “ Having, moreover, two pounds of 
flour, we made pancakes with oil, and every 
man took a white biscuit, dipped it in the 
wine and ate it. And it seemed to us 
that we were in our own country, among 
our families and friends, and we rejoiced 
as if it was a mighty banquet, so good was 
the taste thereof. And we drew lots to 
make a king, and our master gunner was 
made king of Nova Zembla, a country 
inclosed between two seas and at least two 
hundred leagues long.” Great was the 
rejoicing when the sun returned, bringing 
not only light, but hope of liberty. But 
the patience of the prisoners was severely 
tried. Intense cold prevailed till May, 
when the sight of some open water pro- 
duced tremendous excitement, and many 
wished to start at once. Wiser counsels 
prevailed ; the boats were dug out, tho- 
roughly repaired, and carefully stored, 
and on the 14th of June the weary but 
patient men pushed off on their return 
voyage, leaving the ship hopelessly em- 
bedded in the ice. Partly by water, 
and partly by dragging the boats over 
packs of ice, they continued their jour- 
ney, but toil and exposure now began 
to tell their tale. On the 20th June, 
1597, as he was looking at the little 
map of the voyage—laid down by Gerard 
de Veer—the chief pilot, Willem Barentz, 
on being told that another of the crew 
was very ill, said: “It seems to me 
that my life will not last much longer ;” 
and, turning round, called to Gerard to 
give him drink. After he had drunk he 
became so faint that his eyes turned in 
his head, and he died, so suddenly that 
there was no time to call the captain. 
Thus, like a soldier on the field of battle, 
died Willem Barentz, amid those Arctic 
wastes which he had been the first to 
penetrate, and which will preserve his 
name for ever. 

After innumerable difficulties and dan- 
gers, the survivors reached Kola, in Lap- 
land, towards the end of August, and were 
brought home in a ship commanded by 
the very Cornelis Ryp who had sailed 
with them the year before. On the 26th 
of October they entered the Meuse, and on 
the 1st of November arrived at Amsterdam. 





‘We had the same clothing that we wore 
in Nova Zembla, and, wearing every man 
a white fox-skin cap, we went to the 
house of Peter Hasselaer, who had been 
one of the curators of the town of Amster- 
dam, charged with presiding over the 
equipment of our two vessels. We arrived 
there in the midst of general astonishment, 
for we had long passed for dead, and tha 
news of our arrival had spread through 
the city, reaching at last the house of the 
prince, who was then seated at table with 
the chancellor and ambassador of the 
illustrious king of Denmark, Norway, the 
Goths and the Vandals. Having been 
brought before them, we recounted to the 
ambassador and the burgomasters the 
history of our voyage. Then each of us 
retired into his own house, except those 
who were not of the city, who lodged 
in an hostelry till we received our pay.” 
Of the seventeen men, but twelve re- 
turned. For the captain, Heemskerck, a 
brilliant career was reserved. He made 
many expeditions to the Indian seas. In 
1601 he fought and took a large Portu- 
guese carack, richly appointed and carry- 
ing seven hundred men, and brought her 
to Holland. In’ 1607 he sgiled as admiral 
of a fleet of twenty-six ships of war, 
sent against the Spaniards by the States- 
General. On the 25th April he attacked 
the enemy under the guns of Gibraltar, 
although they were superior in numbers 
and supported by the fortress. In the 
middle of the fight his leg was carried off 
by a cannon-ball, but his wound did not 
prevent him from encouraging his men 
and keeping hold of his sword till he died. 
The Dutch achieved a complete victory. 
While Gibraltar has changed hands 
more than once, the domain of their High 
Mightinesses the States-General has been 
split into two little kingdoms, and the deeds 
of Admiral Heemskerck have been obliter- 
ated by those of greater sea-captains than 
he, but the house built by Barentz, Heems- 
kerck, and their followers, still remains 
on the bleak shores of Nova Zembla—a 
sign that what those doughty Dutchmen 
did, they did in solid, durable fashion. 
From 1597, when Barentz set off from the 
spot where he wintered, no vessel visited 
it till the year 1871. His famous expe- 
dition round the northern extremity of 
Nova Zembla stood alone, and his house 
remained unvisited for more than two hun- 
dred and seventy years. But on the 17th 
May, 1871, Elling Karlsen, a Norwegian 
captain, who had been long engaged in 
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the North Sea trade, sailed from Hammer- 
fest in a sloop of sixty tons, called The 
Solid. He reached the Ice Haven of 
Barentz on the 7th of September, and on 
the 9th saw a house standing.at the head 
of the bay. He found it to be thirty-two 
feet long by twenty broad, composed of 
planks one and a half inch thick, and 
from fourteen to sixteen inches broad. 
The materials had evidently belonged to a 
ship, and amongst them were several oak 
beams. 

Round the house were standing several 
large puncheons, and there were also heaps 
of reindeer, seal, bear, and walrus bones. 
The interior was precisely as represented 
in the drawing in Gerard de Veer’s narra- 
tive, and several articles—such as the clock, 
halberd, muskets, &c.—were still in their 
old places, where they had remained 
undisturbed for nearly three centuries. 
There stood the cooking-pots over the 
great fireplace in the centre of the room ; 
the old clock against the wall; the arms 
and tools ; the drinking-vessels ; and three 
of the books which had helped the ice- 
bound mariners through that-black winter 
of 1596. One of the books was on Navi- 
gation; the second, a History of China; 
the third, a History of the World. Swords 
and halberds were there; pewter candle- 
sticks; scales, oft used to weigh out scanty 
rations; a pitcher of Etruscan shape, 
beautifully engraved; a drinking-cup; and 
a flute. Taking charge of these interesting 
relics, Captain Karlsen sailed from Ice 
Haven on the 14th September, made 
his way along the eastern side of Nova 
Zembla, and was met by difficulties 
similar to those which beset Barentz—a 
south-west gale blowing the ice off the 
shore, until a shift to the north-east 
brought it back and surrounded the ship. 
Towards the end of the month the posi- 
tion of The Solid became very critical, as 
the young ice was beginning to form; but, 
fortunately, a south wind set in, driving 
the ice away off shore, and on the 6th 
of October she passed through Waigatz 
Strait, having thus accomplished the cir- 
cumnavigation of Nova Zembla. Never- 
theless, as a well-informed writer in 
Ocean Highways pointed out at the 
time, Captain Karlsen very narrowly 
escaped the fate of Barentz. On the 
4th November, 1871, the adventurous 
Norwegian completed his voyage by an- 
choring at Hammerfest, where he en- 
countered Mr. Lister Kay, then on his 
way to Lapland, who purchased the relics 





of Barentz, and also obtained a copy of 
Captain Karlsen’s log and chart. The 
Dutch government saving expressed a 
wish for the relics, Mr. Kay, on payment 
of the sum he himself had laid out, 
obligingly ceded them to the native land 
of the illustrious navigator. A drawing 
of these interesting memorials may be 
seen in the map-room of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society by all who feel in- 
terested in the builders of that lone house, 
which—fit emblem of Dutch courage in 
its higher and nobler sense—yet survives 
among the Arctic snows, standing four- 
square to the winds of Heaven. 





PICCOLO. 


A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 


I remarnep in Paris, in spite of the 
rumours of a siege of the capital, while 
the Prussians were beating the French 
more and more thoroughly, day after day; 
perhaps not being able to believe that any 
such thing would really come to pass; per- 
haps from an irrepressible curiosity to see 
as much of the terrible game as possible, 
which combined itself with the plea of busi- 
ness, and induced me to incur a foolish risk. 
My business was real and serious enough 
—its nature has no bearing upon my story 
—but it came to an end, for the time at 
least, like the business of everybody else 
in the doomed city; yet still I lingered, 
When, at length, { made up my mind 
that I must go, and when all doubts re- 
specting the intentions of the Prussians 
had been solved by the close investment 
of Paris, I found it an exceedingly difficult 
matter to effect my departure. The exact 
features of my difficulties, the mode by 
which I overcame them, and the adven- 
tures which befell me, before I found 
myself on the safe side of the “silver 
streak,” have already been recounted to 
the public in detail—all, save one, which I 
have strictly kept to myself until the 
present time. This discretion had for its 
motive a salutary recollection that the 
Prussians invariably received and read 
the English newspapers, and that the 
disclosure of the incidents which I am 
about to relate would inevitably have led 
to the shooting of somebody. 

Time has marched on since then, and 
nobody can now be harmed by my narrative 
of an incident which remains vividly im- 
pressed upon my memory, and whose first 
interesting feature was the close contact of 
a Prussian revolver with my ear. 
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I left Paris, then, at last, in com- 
pany with three other men, whom cir- 
cumstances had forced into the impru- 
dence- of a delay as prolonged as my 
own. Our association, and the coinci- 
dences which led to it, are not worth 
recapitulation. The nationality of each 
one of us was different from that of the 
other three, and I was the only English- 
man of the party, and also the oldest 
man. My chance companions were all 
under forty; one was a Russian, another 
a Switzer, and the third, who was the 
most remarkable of the three, was an 
Italian. The circumstances which had 
thrown us together; the exceptional 
surroundings; and the difficulties, pro- 
bably dangers, which must beset our 
path, combined with the community of 
our destination—for we were all bound 
for England—had brought about an easy 
intimacy among us, and each was tolerably 
familiar with the occupations and the 
objects of the others. Familiar, that is 
to say, through the information imparted 
by the individuals themselves; not one 
possessed any collateral knowledge of 
the other. We were certainly typical 
of our respective nationalities. Picture 
to yourself a John Bull, while still in 
the active and “not o’ergrown bulk” 
period of life, and you will have as clear a 
notion of Edward Rumford, Esq. (myself), 
as you require for the purposes of my 
story. The Russian, whose name was 
Gustaf Thal, was a blue-eyed, fair-haired, 
big, phlegmatic man, whose only pro- 
nounced characteristics were a love of 
cigars and a hatred of the Germans. The 
latter sentiment was not cordially shared 
by Conrad Denner, the Switzer, a brisk, 
perky person, whose impartial good sense, 
distinctly manifest in all his conversation, 
ought to have availed practically to keep 
him out of the scrape of an imprudent 
delay in Paris. He “could not see” the 
enormity of the continuation of the war 
by the Germans after Sedan, and persisted 
in mildly remarking that “a settled go- 
vernment only could offer guarantees ;”’ 
so that our entente cordiale might have 
been endangered, but for one common 
bond of union: he and Thal were both 
tremendous smokers, and Denner was 
quite destitute of tobacco in any form, 
while Thal had innumerable pockets 
stuffed with the precious commodity, and 
generously shared it with Denner. I was 
much too anxious about the manner and 
the result of our joint expedition to feel 


of our chance acquaintance with each 





disposed for abstract discussion; and my 
sentiments were participated in by the 
fourth member of our little society, the 
Italian, whose appropriate name was 
Piccolo. 

He was a’short, slight, wiry little man, 
with very small and slender hands and 
feet, betraying the nervous temperament; 
a head remarkably large in proportion 
to his figure, with a sallow complexion, 
restless black eyes, thin features, and a 
quantity of straight, dry, lustreless black 
hair. Piccolo attracted my attention par- 
ticularly, for two reasons. One of them 
was, that I knew nothing at all about the 
Italians; I had never had any business 
or social relations with the nation. The 
other, that he was much more preoccupied 
and apprehensive than the rest of us, 
though the exigencies of the position were 
precisely the same for each and ail, and 
there was nothing about the man to make 
me suspect him of cowardice. 

It will be evident enough that we had 
time and opportunity for the cultivation 


other, when I explain that we had only 
accomplished the distance that divides 
Versailles from Paris—most famous and 
suggestive of all suburban roads—and had 
just entered the Prussian lines, when the 
encounter between a Prussian revolver and 
myself, to which I have already alluded, 
took place. We were suddenly surrounded 
by acrowd of Prussian soldiery; our horses’ 
heads were seized, our coachman was un- 
ceremoniously hauled down from his seat, 
and his place taken by a Prussian cuiras- 
sier. Not a word of reply was vouchsafed 
by an ill-looking, steel-helmeted ruffian, 
in command of the attacking party, 
to the questions and remonstrances ad- 
dressed to him, in German (which I 
do not speak, and of which the Italian, 
Piccolo, was likewise ignorant), con- 
cerning this extraordinary outrage, by 
Thal and Denner. It was exceedingly 
alarming; for, though we were all en 
régle, and each was provided with proofs 
of his identity and his nationality, the 
Prussians were evidently on the look-out 
for some “suspected” persons, for whom 
they had mistaken us, and errors of that 
sort had, just then, but small chance of 
rectification during the lifetime of their 
victims. It was unpleasantly borne in upon 
my mind, as two brothers-in-arms of the 
cuirassier upon the coach-box took their 
places, one on each side of the carriage, 
and severally levelled their revolvers at 
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myself and Piccolo, that the probable 
elucidation of this blunder would be, our 
all being shot first and rehabilitated after- 
wards. A word of command was given, 
the horses’ heads were turned in’ a lateral 
direction, and the carriage, changed thus 
suddenly into an ambulatory prison, was 
driven rapidly away, followed by an escort 
of eight cuirassiers, including our sur- 
veillants at the sides. A brief backward 
glance showed me the unlucky coachman, 
whose “‘ permit ” was perfectly valid, being 
hustled away, blindfolded, in an opposite 
direction. 

I had no knowledge of the official pur- 
lieus of Versailles; but I guessed rightly 
that the building, under whose porte- 
cochére we presently drove, was the Pre- 
fecture of Police. In a few minutes we 
found ourselves in the presence of a number 
of stern, and, for the most part, spectacled 
German personages, some military, others 
civil, and undergoing an interrogatory of 
the closest kind, pursued in a tone of 
needless harshness and insulting suspicion. 
Our papers were demanded and critically 
examined; we were questioned about all 
our movements and actions for so many 
days back, that I at once declared myself 
incapable of giving an account, which could 
be reasonably exacted only from a gaoler 
concerning a prisoner. I had not taken 
myself into custody, and I could not 
procés-verbalise myself after the required 
fashion. I hardly know how the others 
got through their troubles; my British 
blood was up, and I fumed with anger. It 
was useless, of course; the last subject with 
which our captors concerned themselves 
was our opinion of their proceedings. One 
thing only was clear to me; they had mis- 
taken us for some other persons, whom 
they wanted for some reason to arrest, 
and they were not yet satisfied that they 
were in error. When at length the vain 
and vexatious examination came to an 
end, we were marched out of the presence 
of our evidently puzzled questioners, having 
endeavoured, without any result, to obtain 
information as to the motive of our arrest, 
or the probable period of our detention; and 
were conducted to a sort of outbuilding, 
consisting of a vast flagged hall, with an 
antechamber, and a narrow and dirty vesti- 
bule. A more uninviting apartment, than 
that in which it was evident we were to 
pass, at least, one night, it had never been 
my fate to enter; and I could not repress 
a shudder of anticipatory disgust at the 
sight of the dirty mattresses and still 





dirtier blankets which, piled up under the 
lofty turret window at the farther end of 
the hall—its filthy flags were not covered 
by even a scrap of matting—were, mani- 
festly, to form our beds. A few logs of 
damp wood smouldered cheerlessly upon 
the huge open stone hearth; and a rough 
deal table, a few battered wooden benches, 
a couple of clumsy chairs, and a barrack- 
room rack, nailed against the wall, com- 
pleted the list of the furniture of this 
dismal den, with one incongruous addition. 
This was a large looking-glass, oval-shaped, 
in a tarnished gilt frame, which was sus- 
pended, sloping slightly forwards, on the 
wall to the right of the open fireplace, and 
in the immediate vicinity of an iron gas- 
jet, with a crank, or elbow, which jutted 
out from the jamb of the heavy mantel- 
piece. 

After my first discontented survey of 
our dreary quarters, I looked at this queer 
object, and wondered who were the per- 
sons, susceptible of a regard for appear- 
ances, in the habit of making their toilet 
by the aid of this mirror, with the handy 
tap of light turned on. It was the more sug- 
gestive, as there were no toilet appliances 
of any description in the apartment; and - 
I may as well mention here, that the only 
substitutes for such necessaries supplied 
to us during our detention were a stable- 
pail full of cold water and a couple of 
huckaback towels. In the antechamber— 
a mere stone lobby, with a high barred 
window far up in the wall—a couple of 
greasy-looking men, in coarse uniforms, 
sat writing something, on official “‘ forms,” 
at a rickety table. We had time for only 
a passing glance at their tow-like heads 
and stumpy, dirty hands, adorned with 
the thick forefinger rings, which I regard 
with a special aversion, for we were hur- 
ried into the hall, and presently locked in, 
in a very summary manner. The next 
moment the tread of a sentry outside the 
door certified convincingly, by its horrid, 
remorseless regularity, to the fact of our 
safe imprisonment. 

The circumstances of the case were 
highly exasperating, and the wretchedness 
of our position was indisputable ; but, after 
the first fury of our wrath had calmed 
down, three out of the four of us were 
agreed, that we should need no more 
heroic quality than patience to enable us 
to pull through. As they had not shot 
us in the first instance, our captors could 
not have any reason or excuse for shoot- 
ing us now, so that there was no ground 
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for actual fear. All our statements were 
true; the journey, which had had this in- 
auspicious beginning, was a bond fide one. 
To make our prison comfortable was im- 
possible; the best we could accomplish 
was to set its discomfort at defiance and 
assume the virtue of cheerfulness, if we 
had it not. A coarse and scanty meal— 
served to us with as much civility as 
might have been considered appropriate 
to the feeding of pigs—did not do much to 
help us in this way; but Thal and Denner 
fell back on the resources of the tobacco, 
of which our captors had, strange to say, 
not deprived the Russian. I don’t smoke; 
and so I sought distraction from the 
weariness of our. common calamity in 
cheering up Piccolo. The Italian had 
been singularly upset and nervous during 
the interrogatory we had undergone, 
though his portion of it had been briefer 
and less severe than that of any one 
of us; and, when we were locked up 
and left to our own devices, his silent 
depression formed a marked contrast to 
the ontspoken and indignant complaints 
in which Denner, Thal, and myself in- 
dulged. 

‘I need not dwell upon the physical 
miseries of our first night of imprison- 
ment. I believe they did not materially 
interfere with the sleep of Thal, Denner, 
and myself, but Piccolo presented a dis- 
tressing- spectacle when I observed him 
in the morning, sitting ruefully on the 
side of his mattress, which was laid 
down alongside the wall opposite to the 
fireplace, and exactly facing the mirror to 
which I have alluded. His sallow com- 
plexion had assumed a greenish tint; his 
black eyes, so keen and bright when we 
started yesterday, were dim and sunken; 
and the brown thin nervous hands, with 
which he grasped the mattress on either 
side of him, were visibly trembling. He 
did not look at me; his fixed, troubled gaze 
seemed to see nothing. Thal and Denner, 
who had placed their respective mattresses 
at opposite corners of the upper end of the 
hall, were still sleeping when I turned 
out. I became immediately aware that 
the sentinel on duty was watching my 
proceedings through a grating in the 
door, through which we could be in- 
spected, or fired upon, with equal con- 
venience. The fact caused me, however, 
no uneasiness, and having put on a por- 
tion of my clothing I crossed the room 
to Piccolo’s side, and asked him, in 
English, if he was ill. 











He looked up at me, and, to my in- 
describable embarrassment, I saw his lips 
quiver and tears run down his cheeks. 

“For Heaven's sake, rouse yourself,” I 
said to him, “and tell me what’s the 
matter with you. Are you ill?” 

“Can he hear as well as see?” said 
Piccolo, with a slight movement of his 
head, which indicated the watching sen- 
tinel. 

“T don’t know; let us try. Sentry!” 
I called aloud, in English. 

The grating in the door was pulled back 
from the outside, and the gap was filled 
by a flat ruddy face, with light stupid 
eyes. The mouth in the face opened, and 
emitted a monosyllabic grunt. 

“This gentleman is ill,” I said, “and 
requires attendance. Send some one 
here.” 

The face silently disappeared, the 
grating was slapped to, and we heard 
a guttural murmuring of voices in the 
stone lobby. Piccolo looked still more 
ill and wretched, as he whispered, in the 
lowest tones, ‘‘ Unless we find he does not 
understand English, I dare not speak.” 

I was astonished and alarmed. What 
had the Italian to say to-day, that had 
not had equal importance yesterday? In 
what could his position differ from that 
of any of us? Or, was he really a poor 
creature, of pitiable weakness, whose 
courage had failed him under circum- 
stances which, though highly vexatious, 
I could not now regard as perilous ? 

I had hardly time to ask myself these 
questions, when the door opened noisily 
to admit a short stout man, in uniform of 
course, but of unmartial appearance, and 
whose face had rather a prepossessing ex- 
pression. This person advanced towards 
me and addressed me. 

“The sentry does not understand your 
language,” he said. “ What is it you said 
to him? “The ordinary service will arrive 
presently. If you need any other, I am a 
doctor.” 

I thanked him, and explained that I 
had found my fellow-traveller and fellow- 
prisoner ill, as I thought, and he imme- 
diately turned his attention to Piccolo, 
whose appearance was truly deplorable, 
and who was by this time shaking like a 
man in an ague fit. 

“He has a touch of fever,” said the 
German doctor, abruptly. ‘Let his bed 
be placed near the fireplace, and keep 
him in it. I will order a fire to be lighted, 
and send him some quinine.” 
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“T hope,” I said, “we shall not be 
detained long. Some unaccountable mis- 
understanding “i 

“T know nothing at all about that,” 
said the doctor, raising his hand in peremp- 
tory interdiction of the subject. “ That is 
not my business ; this is. Ther2 is nothing 
seriously wrong with your friend.” 

He glanced at us all, with a look which 
took note of every feature of the scene, 
saluted us stiffly, and went out, being met 
in the doorway by the same persons— 
private soldiers—who had brought us our 
rations on the preceding evening. Nota 
word had been as yet exchanged between 
Piccolo and myself, and I now made him 
lie down again, and covered him with an 
additional blanket. The men lighted the 
fire, flung a heap of logs into a corner, 
rolled up the three mattresses—Thal 
and Denner having turned out on their 
entrance—and brought in materials for a 
morning meal, on a very frugal scale. 
The dry black bread, and the half-cold 
muddy coffee, were most uninviting, but 
we philosophically swallowed them; we 
three, I mean, for Piccolo merely lay with 
his head hidden under a blanket, and 
moaned. In a few minutes the door once 
more opened, and gave admittance to the 
same individual who had inducted us into 
our dreary quarters the day before. He 
informed us in few words, and with as 
much severity and discourtesy as it was 
possible to put into them, that we were 
to be again “interrogated” in the after- 
noon, but that in the meantime our port- 
manteaus should be restored to us, and that 
we should be permitted to take exercise in 
the courtyard, at the rear of the building. 
We received this information in silence, 
and each bowed formally to the speaker, 
who left the room as abruptly as he had 
entered it. 

“[nterrogated again!” said Denner. 
“What's the meaning of that? We 
have told them all there is to tell; and, 
‘unless they’re turning us into hostages for 
some inconceivable reason, it’s impossible 
to guess what they’re at.” 

“Tt’s a good thing we are to be given 
even the freedom of the ‘stone yard, espe- 
cially as, I suppose, we may have a smoke 
there,” said Thal, who accommodated him- 
self to circumstances with admirable readi- 
ness. Then they looked after poor Piccolo 
a little, but he was, or pretended to be, 
drowsy, and they seemed to arrive at the 
tacit conclusion that the weak and suffer- 
ing Italian was my special charge. I could 
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not make him out. That his condition was 
one much more of mental than bodily 
suffering I felt convinced; but I could not 
understand the intense anxiety he mani- 
fested to be alone with me. 

“Get them to go out, and do you stay 
with me,” he whispered ; and accordingly, 
when one of the men from outside 
came to conduct us to the inner court, 
which was to be our exercise-ground, I de- 
clined to go out, averring that our com- 
panion was too ill to be left. When we 
were alone, I seated myself beside the 
mattress on which Piccolo lay, and, having 
assured him that the sentinel—whose re- 
gular tramp on the stone flooring outside 
the door was periodically remitted to enable 
him to survey us through the grating— 
could not understand English, even if he 
could hear what we said, I begged him to 
explain himself in that language, which was 
equally foreign with French to him, while 
his native tongue was incomprehensible 
to me. He looked up at me with hag- 
gard eyes, and, making a strong effort to 
repress the nervous trembling which 
shook him from head to foot, he said, 
eagerly, in a low voice, and, to my great 
surprise, in French : 

“No, no, I must speak freely, and I 
cannot in a foreign language. I have a 
confession to make, as well as a revelation, 
and I must make them in my own tongue. 
I am not an Italian; my name is not 
Piccolo; I am not a photographic artist 
returning to my employers in England 
after winding up the affairs of an agency 
here, rendered useless by the war.” Such 
were the supposed facts concerning Piccolo 
which we three had been informed of, and 
believed. “Nothing that you were told 
about me, when I made your acquaintance, 
with the ulterior object of leaving Paris in 
your company, is true.” 

“ Indeed,” I said, sternly enough; “and 
I suppose to this deception which you have 
practised, whatever may be its motive, we 
owe our vexatious detention, which might 
have been dangerous. There’s nothing to 
be. found out about any of us, except 

ou.” 

““Might have been dangerous!” he re- 
peated, taking no note of my concluding 
words. “Is dangerous, you should say; 
horribly, hopelessly dangerous. I have 
brought you all into a snare. It is possible 
that you may get out of it; itis impossible | 
that I should. Let me tell you all at once, 
that you may consider whether there is a 
way of escape for you.” 
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WONDERFUL SIGHTS IN THE 
ORANGE DAYS.* 


Nor that the Prince of Orange went to 
see them, either when he was a Dutch 
bachelor, or when he became King William 
the Third of England, with Queen Mary 
. for his consort. But although he did not, 
many of his newly accepted subjects did, 
especially in London. It was a time when 
indoor amusements were neither very 
varied nor very refined ; when newspapers 
and magazines were all but unknown; 
when science and art had not much to 
show to the public; when lectures were 
few, and for the few ; concert-rooms almost 
equally so, and theatres small in number 
and in size. The people had to pick up 
amusement as they best could; and as 
the intellectual and the beautiful did not 
come much within their reach, they took 
refuge in the marvellous, which always 
has been, and probably will continue to 
be, attractive to the uncultivated. Hence 
the prevalence of fairs, such as Bartho- 
lomew Fair and May Fair, in which 
wonderful exhibitions were sure to take 
the lead. It was also a custom in those 
days (somewhat less than two centuries 
back) to hire a room at a tavern, and be 
content with such small audiences as the 
room would hold, to see some lusus 
nature—real or made up, as the case 
might be. The taverns around Smithfield, 
and the taverns and coffee-houses near 
Charing-cross, were much given to this 
kind of enterprise. 

Old Dryasdust collectors have preserved 
copies of the handbills issued by the 
exhibitors of such sensationalisms (as they 
would perhaps now be called); and from 
one such collection we propose to pick out 
a few bits, as samples of the whole. 

Here is a Dwarf to begin with, having 
something in addition to ordinary dwarf- 
like merits. 

“This is to give notice to all Gentlemen, 
Ladies, and other Admirers of Curiosities, 
that there is lately arriv’d from France, a 
Man Six and Forty years old. One Foot 
Nine Inches high, Yet fathoms Six Foot 
Four Inches with his Arms. He walks 





* The materials for this article, as mentioned in 
the text, have been taken directly from one of the 
collections of hand-bills : viz., the British Museum 
collection. We may here remark that, so far as con- 
cerns the chief fair (not including May Fair and 
other localities), the subject is admirably treated 
in Mr. Henry Morley’s volume on “ Bartholomew 
Fair,” not only “‘as full as a nut,’’ but as pleasant 
in flavour. 








naturally upon his hands, raising his Body 
one foot four inches off the Ground ; jumps 
upon a Table near Three foot high with 
one Hand, and leaps off without making 
use of any Thing but his Hands, or letting 
his Body touch the Ground. He shows 
some part of Military Exercise on. his 
Hands, as well as if he stood upon his 
Legs. He will go to any Gentleman’s 
house if required; and is now to be seen 
at the Charing Cross Coffee House, the 
corner of Spring Gardens.” 

This long-armed athletic dwarf had a 
rival, who, like him, put in a claim for 
notice, as possessing attractions in addition 
to that of being shorter than the average 
of his fellow men :— 

“ These are to give notice to all Persons 
of Quality and others, that there is newly 
come to this place a Little Scotch Man, 
which hath been admir'd by all that hath 
yet seen him, he being but Two Foot and 
Six Inches high, and is near upon Sixty 
Years of Age. He was marry’d several 
years, and had Issue by his Wife two 
Sons, one of which is with him now. He 
Sings and Dances with his son; and has 
had the Honour to be shewn before 
several Persons of Note at their own 
Houses, as far as they have yet travell’d. 
He formerly kept a Writing School; and 
discourses of the Scriptures and of many 
eminent Histories very wisely; and gives 
great Satisfaction to all Spectators. He 
is to be seen at the lower end of Brookfield 
Market, near the Market House.” 

The competition between rival exhibitors 
of dwarfs, each claiming for his own par- 
ticular dwarf merits superior to all others, 
is amusingly shown in the following :— 

** At the Hart’s Horn Inn, in Pie Corner, 
during the time of Bartholomew Fair, will 
be seen a Little Farey Woman, lately come 
from Italy, being but Two Foot Two Inches 
high, the shortest that ever was seen in 
England, and no ways Deform’d, as the 
other two Women are that are carried 
about the streets in Boxes from House to 
House for some time past; this being 
Thirteen Inches Shorter than either of 
them.” 

Giants are seldom far off, when Dwarfs 
are appealing for public favour :— 

“The Gyant, or the Miracle of Nature : 
Being that so much admir’d Young Man, 
aged Nineteen Years last June. Born in 
Ireland, of such a prodigious Height and 
Bigness, and every way proportionable, the 
like hath not been seen since the Memory 
of Man. He hath been several times shown 
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at Court, and His Majesty was pleas’d to 
walk under his Arm; he is grown very 
much since, he now reaches Ten Foot and 
a Half, Fathomes near Eight Foot, Spans 
Fifteen Inches; and is believ’d to be as 
big as one of the Gyants in Guildhall. He 
is to be seen at the sign of the Catherine 
Wheel in Southwark Square.” 

A deficiency of hands and arms, legs and 
feet, has always been considered a great 
attraction in these exhibited phenomena; 
and the public taste in this direction was 
amply supplied at the period now under 
notice. Here is a rare fellow, a dwarf in 
addition to his other merits :— 

“The famous Matthew Buckinger is 
come to this City of London, and is to be 
seen at the corner house of Great Suffolk 
Street, near Charing Cross. The wonderful 
Little Man, who is but Twenty Nine Inches 
high, born without Hands, Feet, or Thighs, 
performs such wonders, the like never done 
by any one but himself. He plays on the 


Hautboy, and has improved himself in 
playing on the Strange Flute in consort 
with the Bagpipe, Dulcimer, and Trumpet. 
He is also famous at Writing, Drawing of 
Coats of Arms and Pictures to the Life, 
with a pen. 


He also. plays at Cards and 
Dice, and performs tricks with Cups and 
Balls, after a more extraordinary . and 
surprising manner than ever yet shown; 
and his playing at Skittles is most 
admirable. All these being done without 
Hands makes all that see him say he is the 
only Artist in the World. He likewise 
dances a Horn Pipe, as well as any Man 
with Legs.” 

We should certainly like to see a second 
Matthew Buckinger, especially if he plays 
four musical instruments “in consort ” at 
once. 

In some respects similar to him was 
another wonder-werker, who, if we judge 
from the language of the announcement, 
must have been of earlier date. He was— 

“In height but Three Foote, had never 
a good Foote, nor any Knee at all, and yet 
would he daunce a Galliard; he hadde no 
Armes, but a Stumpe to the elbowe or little 
more on the right side, on the ,which, 
Singing, he would dance a Cup, and after 
tosse it three or four times, and every 
time receive the same on the sayde 
Stumpe ; he would shoote an arrow neere 
to the Marke, flourish with a rapier, 
throw a bowl, beate with a hammer, hew 
with an axe, sound a trumpet, and drinke 
every day ten quarts of the best beere if 
he could get it.” 





This latter “ if” is capital. 

Still another of these handless and arm- 
less people :— 

“This is to certify all Gentlemen and 
Ladies and other curious enquirers into 
the Miracles of Nature and Art, that he 
is come to this place what may justly be 
reckon’d the Eighth Wonder of the World. 
A Young Man about the Twenty-four 
Year of his Age, who (though he was 
born without Armes) performs all manner 
of Martial Exercises with his Feet; In 
the first place he beats the Drum, and 
sounds the Trumpet, at one and the same 
time; he flourtshes colours, plays at Back- 
sword, charges and fires a Pistol; he 
plays at Cards and Dice, and can also 
comb his Head and shave his Beard; he 
uses a Fork at Meat; he will take a Glass 
in one foot and a Bottle in the other, 
and so fill the Glass and genteelly drink a 
Health to the company; Moreover he can 
thread a Needle, Embroider, and play 
upon several sorts of Musick.” 

And, to show that these marvels were 
not all confined to one sex, here is a 
further example :— 

“These are to give notice to all Gen- 
tlemen and others, that here is newly 
come to this place a High German Woman, 
that has neither Hands nor Feet; yet she 
performs a Hundred several things to 
admiration, viz., she Sews, threads the 
needle as quick as any one can with 
Hands; cuts out Flowers; Writes very 
well; Spins as fine thread as any Woman 
can do; she charges and discharges with 
Pistol or Carbine as quick as any Man 
can do; she makes Bone Lace of All 
Sorts. Several other things might be 
mentioned, which for brevity is omitted.” 

If it be a merit to have fewer limbs 
than other people, so (it would appear) is 
a deficiency of bones generally; as we 
learn from the following announcement, 
in which punctuation is dispensed with 
altogether :— 

“At Mr Groomes at the Sign of Shoe 
and Slap neer the Hospital Gate in West 
Smithfield is to be seen the Wonder of 
Nature viz A Girl about Fifteen Years 
of Age and not much above Eighteen 
Inches long having never a perfect Bone 
in any part of her only the Head Yet 
She has all her Senses to admiration 
and Discourses Reads very well Sings 
and Whistles and all very pleasant to 
hear.” 

This phenomenon, we are further told, 
shed her teeth seven several times; pos- 
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sibly (though we do not see how) this 
made all the bones in her body imperfect. 

Equally attractive, we presume, must 
have been a phenomenon whose wrists and 
other joints were a good deal out of the 
common :— 

“ At Young Man’s Coffee House, Charing 
Cross, a Little Man Fifty Years of Age, 
Two Feet Nine inches high, and the 
Father of Eight Children; born without 
any joints in his Wrists, and notwith- 
standing has the use of both Hands to 
great Perfection; his feet are double 
jointed, and he has two Pan-bones to each 
Knee. He performs the Beat of a Drum 
to a very surprising degree, and Sings 
with a good Voice at the same time. 
When he sleeps, he puts his Head between 
his two feet to rest on by way of a Pillow, 
and his great Toes one in each Ear.” 

A pretty figure he must have looked 
when sleeping, if we understand this 
description aright. 

Another aspirant for public favour was 
distinguished by attenuation or leanness, 
and also by the characteristic of being a 
Fairy Child. The belief in Fairy Children 
has so nearly died out—even among the 
most ignorant rustics—that we have to 
rummage up a little, in order to find out 
what the designation means or meant. 
Be it known, then, that there are some 
kinds of fairies, or elves, prone to mischief, 
even to the extent of stealing away young 
children from their cradles, and substi- 
tuting changelings for them; the change- 
ling bears some resemblance to the stolen 
infant, but is, nevertheless, an ugly little 
creature, and seldom thrives. Hogg, the 
Ettrick Shepherd, founded one of his 
ballads on a legend of an infant who was 
carried from her cradle to Fairyland, 
whence she returned to her parents in the 
course of a few years. Now we will go to 
our exhibited phenomenon :— 

“A Changeling Child to be seen the 
next door to the Black Raven in West 
Smithfield, during the time of the Fair, 
being a living skeleton, taken by a Vene- 
tian Galley from a Turkish vessel in the 
Archipelago. This is a Fairy Child, sup- 
posed to be born of Hungarian parents, 
but chang’d in the nursing; Aged nine 
Years and more, not exceeding a Foot and 
a half high. The legs, thighs, and arms 
so very shrivel’d that they scarce exceed 
the bigness of a man’s thumb, and the 
face no bigger than the Palm of one’s 
Hand; and seems so grave and solid as if 
it were Threescore Years old. You may 











see the whole Anatomy by setting it 
against the sun. It never speaks; and 
when Passion moves it, then it cries like a 
Cat; it has no teeth, but is the most 
voracious and hungry creature in the 
world, devouring more victuals than the 
stoutest man in England.” 

This, we presume, was not the pretty 
infant taken out of the cradle by the 
Fairies, but the ugly infant put into it as 
a substitute. Poor thing! it would hardly 
have sung, “ If I be I, as I do hope I be ;” 
for it would rather have been the alter ego, 
if it had any choice in the matter. 

Another Fairy (male) positively declared 
himself, or was declared by his exhibitors, 
to be something like a century and a half 
old :— ¢ 

“In Bridges Street in Covent Garden, 
over against the Rose Tavern, is to be 
seen a Living Fairy, supposed to be a 
Hundred and Fifty Years old; his Face 
being no bigger than a child’s of a month ; 
was found Sixty Years Ago; look’d as 
old then as he does now. His Head being 
a great piece of curiosity, having no skull, 
with several Imperfections worthy your 
observation.” 

No question that a very little old man 
without a skull must have been a “ curious 
imperfection.” 

Boys covered with a very wn-boylike 
integument were not unknown :— 

“ Now to be seen at any Hour of the 
Day at Mr. William Barton’s, a Milliner, 
next door to His Royal Highness Coffee 
House at Charing Cross, a Monster Child, 
born ir the kingdom of Naples, about Ten 
Years of age, the like whereof was never 
seen in the World. He hath a very sharp 
Eye, a good comely Face and Neck, and no 
unusual colour; yet from the Neck to the 
Feet is his Body covered all over with 
Scales like unto a Fish, and somewhat 
Hairy like a Sea Monster; the iuside of 
his Hands and the bottom of his Feet are 
white, like unto the Shells of a Sea 
Tortoise; he speaks Italian, French, and 
Low Dutch, to the Admiration of the 
Spectators.” 

Exchange fish scales for hedgehog 
quills, and we have the following :— 

“To be seen by one or more (in so 
decent a manner that Ladies may have 
the opportunity of seeing so great a 
Curiosity as well as Gentlemen) with- 
out less of time, at the sign of the Prince 
and Princess of Orange, over aguinst the 
Opera House in the Haymarket, a Curiosity 
which exceeds everything that was ever 
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seen or heard of; being a fresh lively 
country lad, just come from Suffolk, who 
is cover’d all over his Body with Bristles 
like a Hedgehog, as hard as Horn, which 
shoot off yearly.” 

These abnormal births have always been 
objects of wondering attraction to the 
more ignorant class of sightseers; and 
proofs are not wanting of the existence of 
such a taste among persons who would 
be very much offended at being called 
ignorant. A child, for instance, with an 
enormous head :— 

“At the next door to the sign of the 
Greyhound in Smithfield is to be seen 
(by her Majesty’s Order) a wonderful & 
miraculous sight, a man child which was 
born in Guernsey, being but Thirty 
months old, with a prodigious big Head 
being above a Yard about.” 

The poor little creature, who was thus 
so greatly honoured by being exhibited at 
the “order” of her Majesty (presumably 
Queen Mary, Consort of William the 
Third) was in all probability a victim of 
hydrocephalus. There was another marvel 
that must speak for itself, as it goes 
far beyond the poor limits of ordinary 
language :— 

“Over against the Mews Gate at 
Charing Cross, is to be seen a Strange 
Monster Creature that was taken in the 
Woods in the Desarts of Ethiopia, in 
Prester Johns Country, in the remotest 
parts of Africa, being brought from Cap 
Bon Esperance alias Cape of Good Hope, 
from her Head downwards she resembles 
Humane Nature, with a long Monstrous 
Head, no such Creature was ever seen in 
this part of the World before, she showing 
many Strange and wonderful Actions 
which give great satisfaction to all that 
ever did see her.” 

On what ground this satisfaction was 
felt, we are left to infer as best we may. 
In companionship with this wonderful 
creature was— 

“A strange Monster Creature brought 
from the Coast of Brazil, having a Head 
like a Child, Legs and Arms very wonder- 
ful, with a long face like a Serpent, 
wherewith he feeds himself as an Elephant 
doth with his Trunk.” 

This is a poser; a head like a child, 
a face like a serpent, and feeding like an 
elephant—the combination may be handed 
over to Lord Dundreary to solve. 

One child appears to have been a sort 
of Ursa Minor, a little of the bear with a 
little of the boy. The announcement of 





the Exhibition is worthy of note, not so 
much on its own account, as for the insight 
it gives into the condition and occupa- 
tion at that time of a district now one of 
the most fashionable at the West-end of 
London :— 

“Near Hyde Park Corner, during the 
time of May Fair, near the sheep pens 
over against Mr. Penkithman’s booth, is 
to be seen the Wonder of the World in 
Naiure, being a Mail child born with a 
Bear growing on his Back alive, to the 
great admiration of all Spectators, having 
been shown before most of the Nobles of 
the Land.” , 

Here is a man turned savage, one of the 
Wild Men who have, from time to time, 
appealed to the wonderment of an admir- 
ing public :— 

** At the Ram’s Head, Fenchurch Street, 
the Bold Grimace Spaniard, supposed to 
have been taken out of his cradle when 
an Infant by some Savage Beast, and won- 
derfully preserved Fifteen Years among 
wild creatures in the mountains Till some 
Comedians accidentally passed through 
those parts, pursued him to a cave, 
caught him in a net, and took him to 
Spain, Italy, &e. He lolls out his tongue 
a foot long; turns his eyes in and out at 
the same time ; contracts his face as small 
as an apple: stretches his mouth six 
inches, and turns it into the shape of a 
Bird’s Beak, and his eyes like to an Owl’s; 
turns his Mouth into the form of a Hat 
cock’d up three ways, and also frames it 
into the manner of a four-square buckle ; 
licks his Nose with his Tongue, like a 
Cow; rolls one Eyebrow two inches up, 
the other two inches down; changes his 
face to such an astonishing degree as to 
appear like a Corpse long buried; sings 
wonderfully fine, and accompanies his 
Voice with a Thorough Base on the 
Lute.” 

It is evident that this would-be Caliban 
was simply an ugly fellow, who had drilled 
himself as a Contortionist, with the un- 
wonted addition of singing and playing. 

One of the marvels we should not have 
considered “‘ very pleasant and merry” to 
look at, had we not the authority of the 
exhibitor to that effect :— 

‘“‘ There is to be seen at the York Minster, 
by Holborn Bars, the Wonder of the Age, 
lately come from the West of England; a 
Woman about Thirty-five Years of age, 
alive, having two Heads one above another, 
the upper Face smooth ; she has no Fingers 
nor Toes, yet can dress and undress, knit, 
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soe, read, sing, and do several sorts of 
Work; very Pleasant and Merry in her 
Behaviour, and gives an Intire Satisfaction 
to all that ever see her.” 

At the George, “against the steps of 
Upper More Fields,” was a “‘ Man-Tiger, 
taking a glass of ale in his hand, like a 
Christian, and drinking it, and also play- 
ing at quarter-staff.” And in the same 
show, “the Hand of a Sea Monster, 
nothing more of him, but said to be 
Seventy feet long, and weigh at least fifty 
tons; the upper part like a Man, the 
lower like a Fish.” Black Princes were 
among the attractions of the day. One, 
to be seen at the Golden Lion, in Smith- 
field, for Twopence, was “ The full Black 
called the Indian King, who was betrayed 
on board of a pyrate, and sold in Jamaica 
as a slave.” Another was “ Prince Giolo, 
Son to the King Moangis in Gilolo;” he 
was sailing to a neighbouring island, to 
see his sister married to the prince of that 
island; they were wrecked; a barbarous 
chief took the princess to wife, and sold 
the prince into slavery, whence, after 
many adventures, he found his way to 
England, and exhibited at “The Blew 
Boar’s Head in Fleet Street.” 

One more, which we may believe if 


we like. At the Golden Lion, near the 


Maypole in the Strand, was a boy from 
Finland, born with the Latin inscription— 
“Deus Meus” on the right eye, and the 
same words in Hebrew on the left eye. 
“He has been seen by most of the Kings 
and Princes of Europe, who all look upon 
him to be the only Wonder of the present 
Age.” 


A SILENT WITNESS. 
BY EDMUND YATES.” 
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BOOK III. CHAPTER X. A STEP ON THE 
GRAVEL WALK. 


Tue information which Clement Burton 
had obtained about George Heath was, in 
the main, correct. The ex-bank-manager 
had returned to England, and had settled 
down in the little cottage at Loddonford 
erst inhabited by Studley, and the scene 
of Walter Danby’s fate. He was ill, too, 
as gossips had said; but his illness was 
of a character which they did not dream 
of, and of an intensity of which they had 
no idea. He kept himself solitary and 
secluded, and allowed himself to be seen 





by none. Had any one had such oppor- 
tunity, they would have said that he was 
mad ; and they would not have been far 
off the truth. ' 

Day after day he spent in the silent, lone- 
some cottage, surrounded by the ghastly 
garden—more rank, more neglected, more 
jungle-like than ever. He never left it, he 
never passed through the gate. Something 
was there that had a horrible fascination for 
him—the pond! It was visible from the 
house, or rather its outline was so marked 
by a break in the coarse vegetation that, 
standing at the windows, he could tell 
exactly where it was. He passed the 
greater part of his time at those win- 
dows; he could not tear himself away 
from them. He would stand there for 
hours together, his teeth set, his hands 
tightly clasped, so that the nails dug into 
the palms, motionless, and watching—only 
watching. Sometimes, in his feverish state, 
he would notice that the birds would acci- 
dentally pause in their flight and hover 
round the spot. Something, he thought, 
must have attracted their attention; the 
body must have risen to the surface. It 
was of his crime and its discovery that 
the great solemn rooks were telling each 
other in discordant cawings, as they started 
on their homeward flight. It was bad to 
hear in the daytime, but it was worse at 
night ; for the nights were passed in fitful 
dreams, from which he would wake sweat- 
bedabbled and trembling ; dreams in which 
all the events of that fearful day would 
pass in review before him; where he saw 
the bright, handsome boy bound to the 
chair helpless, with a certain knowledge 
of his doom, but yet brave and defiant; 
where he felt himself again staggering 
towards the pond, and once more saw the 
slow, broad ripple, like a sullen smile, 
spread over: the face of the stagnant 
water which concealed the dead. But 
there was a dream which was even worse 
than these—a dream, in which he seemed 
to recognise that all the events of that 
dreadful day were but themselves the 
figment of a dream—to wake to the stern 
reality of what was agony indeed. 

Strange how the memory of the murder 
of that handsome, fair-haired boy clung to 
and haunted the murderer, when other 
crimes of equal magnitude never gave him 
an uneasy moment. He had passed years 
of his life in the house, and from time to 
time had been in the very room where the 
old banker had pleaded to him for his life, 
and died by his hand; he had paid his 
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court to his victim’s niece, by whom 
the dead man’s memory was religiously 
cherished, and had almost succeeded in 
securing her for his wife, without com- 
punction and without remorse. But these 
things never troubled him one jot; while 
the death of Danby was for ever before 
his eyes, and the pond and its contents 
exercised over him a terrible spell. 

If he could have spoken to anyone about 
it—if he could have told what he suffered, 
and talked of the fascination under which 
he lay—it would have been some relief ; 
he felt that, but he knew its impossibility. 
There was but one man in the world to 
whom he could have opened his mouth— 
his old associate Studley; and he was 
dead. Heath knew that; he had seen the 
account of the captain’s accident, and its 
result, in the newspaper, and, at -first, had 
experienced a sensation of relief to think 
that the one man who shared with him 
the knowledge of the crime was silenced 
for ever, and there was no possibility now 
of the confidence being broken. But that 
feeling soon passed away, and to it suc- 
ceeded an inexplicable terror. He would 
have given anything that his old accom- 
plice had lived; anything to have had 
him there to talk to, and to consult with, 
to rouse him up and fortify him, no matter 
how deceptively, to break into the hell of 
gloom and silence, in which: his days and 
nights were passed. It was not to be. 
Studley was gone, and he, though a much 
younger man, would follow soon—he 
knew that, he felt it; his nerves were 
shattered, his health was breaking down, 
and the end was at hand. 

It was night; the night when, in the 
quiet Bloomsbury lodging, the newly- 
arrived nurse sat expecting the return of 
her patient. Deep, dead silence, broken 
now and again by the staggering footstep, 
or the hiccuping song of some roisterer 
rolling homeward from the taverns, reigned 
overthe villageof Loddonford; deeper, more 
dead than anywhere else, was the silence 
in the jungle-like garden of the cottage. 
Sitting at the open window of the room 
in which Danby had met his death was 
George Heath, his head resting on his 
hand, his eyes fixed straight. before him ; 
an early moon had risen, and its pale wan 
gleam was shining over the accursed spot, 
where, as he knew, lay the pond. The 
fascination of that spot for him seemed 
stronger than ever that night; he could 
not take his eyes from it, but sat, waiting 
for nothing truly, expecting nothing, but 


finding it impossible to turnaway. There 
were lighted candles in the room, but he 
had put them far away from him, on the 
mantelpiece, and was sitting enshrouded 
in the gloom. Suddenly he raised his 
head from his hand and bent it eagerly 
forward. He was not mistaken then, but 
had heard the creak of the garden-gate, 
which, by some mischance, had been left 
unlocked. What visitors could come at 
such a time, save those whose advent 
he was always expecting and guarding 
against? The sweat stood in beads upon 
his forehead, and his breath became short 
and thick. Silence! No; that was nota 
man’s tramp—the heavy boot of a police- 
man would awake a different sound; the 
footfall on the gravel was light and swift, 
it came quickly towards him; a female 
figure glided across the intervening strip 
of moonlight, and was at the open window, 
facing him. 

George Heath started back and pressed 
his hands upon his eyes. In his fevered 
state he thought himself the victim of an 
optical delusion, but, on looking again, 
there was the figure still. Its hands, he 
noticed, were outstretched in an imploring 
attitude, and one of them was enveloped 
in bandages. Then a soft voice said, 
“George!” and he started, as though 
from the cut of a whip, or the blow of 
a knife. Hard work, hard living, illness, 
and bad treatment had not altered that 
tone; it was as soft and musical as it had 
been in the far-off years of innocence and 
honest poverty, and he recognised it in- 
stantly. 

“ Hush!” it said. “ Do you know me? 
It is I—Lydia.” 

“T knew it,” he muttered, staring at 
her in a dazed way. ‘“ What do you 
want ?” 

“T have come to warn and save you,” 
she whispered; “let me in at once, or I 
may be too late. What,” she continued, 
after a moment’s pause, “do you hesitate 
—do you doubt me ? You ought to know 
me better, George, than to think for a 
moment that I‘could sell you. Let me 
in!” 

“You are right,” he muttered, “and I 
was a fool to think it. The door is on the 
right, and I will go and open it. Keep as 
quiet as possible, the servant sleeps just 
overhead.” ° 

She came in, and sank half exhausted 


candle-light shining on her, Heath remem- 
bered where he had seen her last—in the 





into a chair. As she sat there, with the - 
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midst of the crowd coming out of the 
music-hall ; but she looked very different 
now, so wan, and worn, and feeble. 

“You have had an accident, I see,” he 
said, pointing to her bandaged hand, “and 
look as if you were going to faint. Let me 
get you some wine.” 

“ No,” she said, stopping him ; “ not yet, 
not for a few minutes, at least. Hear first 
what I have got to say. I have come to 
save you, I tell you—to warn and save 

ou!” ; 

“* What from P ” he asked. 

“What from?” she repeated, with a 
short, forced langh; ‘from a woman, of 
course. I heard—no need to tell you how 
or where—a woman threaten vengeance 
on you.” 

“A woman! What woman?” he asked, 
rapidly. 

“‘T never heard her real name,” replied 
Lydia ; “that which I knew her under 
was, of course, assumed. She called her- 
self your wife; but I knew that was a lie, 
and I told her so!” 

“The devil!” said Heath, between his 
set teeth. ‘ What sort of a woman— 
describe her! ” 

“Are there so many of them that you 
are puzzled?” said Lydia, bitterly. “ This 
one was tall and dark, clear-headed, and 
quick with her tongue. Her friend called 
her Anne—that much I heard.” 

“Tt is so,” said Heath, with his head 
sinking on his breast. “Tell me, what did 
she say?” 

“Not much that I could understand,” 
replied Lydia. “They talked between 
themselves of matters which had gone 
before, of which I had no clue; but I did 
hear this woman—this Anne—say, when 
she found I was really your wife, that the 
seal was taken off her lips at last, and that 
she could now proceed to avenge the inno- 
cent blood.” 

“She said that, did she?” said Heath. 
* And you told her that she was free to do 
this ?” 

“T did,” she replied; “but without 
knowing I was doing any harm. If it 
was wrong, and you are angry, you can 
kill me. We are here alone, and it would 
not matter much; but I came to save 
you.” 

“You are right,” he said, moodily; “it 
does not matter much. What you did 
was done in ignorance, and nothing could 
have staved off the end, which is fast ap- 
proaching. And you have come to save 
me—have come through the night, all 





maimed, and sick, and broken as you are; 
have come to save me, whose words to 
you were curses, and whose actions blows. 
You always were a staunch one, Lydia.” 

“T came because I love you, George,” 
she murmured, “and I ”°—quickly chang- 
ing her tone—“‘I am all right. I got 
burnt like this,” she said, holding up her 
bandaged hand, “in a fire at the place 
where I was singing, and I have had to 
lay up, and give up beer, and wine, and 
things, and I am rather low, that’s all. I 
shall be all right again by-and-by, if I 
know you are safe. What is that noise ?” 

“Rain,” he said, looking out of the 
window and stretching ont his hand; 
“the moon has gone, and the night is as 
dark as pitch. So much the better,” he 
muttered to himself. “ Low, are you?” he 
said, turning toher. “I shouldn’t wonder, 
if you have been cut off your stimulants; 
but you have evidently overdone yourself 
to-night, and must take some wine, oryou 
will die.” 

“As I said before,” said Lydia, “that 
wouldn’t much matter.” 

“Oh yes it would,” said Heath, looking 
at her kindly; “staunch, loyal people like 
you are not too common in the world. 
Now let me attend to you.” 

He went out of the room, but returned 
quickly, bringing food and wine, which he 
placed upon the table. Although she had 
managed to keep up a tolerable appearance, 
Lydia, in truth, was almost exhausted, and 
she ate and drank with relish. Heath 
watched her curiously, walking round and 
round the table with his hands deeply 
plunged in his pockets, and stopping from 
time to time, apparently buried in thought. 

“Was I right?” she asked, looking up 
at him, as he started on his round again 
after one of these pauses; “ was I right in 
coming to you? There was danger in that 
woman’s threat, wasn’t there?” 

“ The greatest danger,” he said, quickly 
stopping and looking at her. “In what 
she threatens she will do, and my only 
chance of avoiding instant ruin and death 
—and death,” he repeated, laying curious 
accent on the word, “is by acting on your 
warning, and flying from this place at 
once.” 

“Tt is so, then,” said Lydia. “Thank 
God I had the sense to understand her, 
and the power to come. I wonder what 
the new nurse is doing now, and what Mr. 
Burton will say when he finds I am gone. 
And you have yet time to save yourself?” 

“Yes,” he said, “if I start at once. I 
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have but few preparations to make, and 
can get clear off before the morning. But 
what of you?” 

“ What of me?” she repeated ; “ nothing 


—nothing, at least, that could be of any | 


consequence to you. I shall manage to get 
on somehow, to live in the future as I have 
lived in the past—unless, indeed,” and 
then she hesitated, and a faint blush 
tinged her wan cheeks, “ unless, indeed, 
you would like me to join you somewhere 
abroad, now that you can no longer brave 
it before the world.” 

He looked up quickly. There was a 
mist before his eyes and a thick knot in 
his throat, as he muttered to himself, “ By 
heavens, she cares for me still!” After a 
pause, he made an effort to master his 
emotion, and said, in a broken tone, “ Do 
you mean that—do you mean to say that, 
remembering the way in which I have 
treated you; knowing me to be what I 
am, an admitted criminal, whose life is 
now only to be secured by flight—you 
would come back to me?” 

“Oh yes,” she replied, quite calmly, 
looking straight into his eyes, ‘“ most 
certainly I would. What dolIcare! Am 
I not an admitted criminal of another 
sort? I have loved you for many years, 
George, and no matter what you are or 
may be, to be with you is my idea. of 
happiness.” 

He took her unmaimed hand and pressed 
it tightly between his own — tightly, 
quietly, and without any theatrical show. 
“T believe you, Lydia,” he said. “I have 
heard about returning good for evil, but 
never saw it practised before. I ill-treated 
and deserted you, and now you have saved 
my life at the risk of yourown. Nothing 
can be more certain than that you shall 
join me some day, my girl. Now you 
must have some rest, for I see you are 
dropping with fatigue.” 

“Oh no,” she said, feebly. “I am all 
right—I shall do well enough.” 

“Nonsense,” he replied; “I insist upon 
your trying to sleep while I make my 
preparations. I will rouse you when the 
moment for farewell arrives.” 

“Very well,” said Lydia; “ under those 
conditions I will lie down, for I think a 
little sleep would do me good.” 

Heath pushed the sofa to the wall, 
and, going upstairs, quickly returned with 
some pillows and blankets which he threw 
upon it, and made into a tolerably com- 
fortable bed. Lydia was already nodding 
in her chair; but before she lay down 








Heath insisted on her taking another large 
glass of wine, which he had poured out 
for her. As soon as she had swallowed it, 
she fell back upon the sofa, and in a few 
moments was thoroughly unconscious. 

George Heath seated himself on the low 
chair by the side of the couch, and re- 
mained for some minutes staring at its 
occupant with a strange, unflinching gaze. 
As he looked at her, the intervening years 
seemed to roll away like a mist, and he 
was once more the young clerk with his 
eighty pounds a year, and she the mil- 
liner’s apprentice, with her pretty face, 
and trim figure, and irrepressible love of 
dancing. He had scarcely thought of that 
time since, but he remembered it all now 
—the gardens and supper taverns which 
they frequented, the cheap amusements 
they patronised, the zest with which they 
enjoyed everything they did. It was 
curious, he thought, that those scenes 
should have come back to his memory 
now ; that the recollection of those bright 
days of happiness should have recurred to 
him just when the curtain was about to 
fall. Strange, too, that she, who had par- 
taken of the pleasures of his life, should 
be present at that critical period; and 
that he should owe to her, whom he had 
treated worse than any one else on earth, 
the opportunity of escape from his im- 
pending doom. He was glad she had 
come, he thought, as it gave him an op- 
portunity of proving, in one way, at least, 
that he appreciated her devotion. 

He rose as this thought crossed his 
mind, and going to an old bureau which 
stood in the corner of the room, opened it 
with a key which was on his bunch, and 
took out a compact roll of bank-notes, 
amounting in value to several hundred 
pounds. With this packet in his hand 
he approached the couch, and bending 
over the prostrate figure, ascertained be- 
yond doubt that Lydia was sound asleep. 
Convinced of this, he opened the front of 
her dress, and, placing the roll of bank- 
notes inside, secured it with a pin, and 
fastened the dress again. Lydia remained 
motionless; and so heavy was the com- 
bined state of sleep and stupor into which 
she had fallen, that she never felt the 
touch of George Heath’s cold lips, as he 
pressed them on her forehead. As he 
raised himself his eyes were wet; but 
he brushed the tears hastily away, and 
striding to the window, opened it softly. 
The rain had ceased, the dawn was faintly 
breaking; and the fresh morning air 
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blowing in, caused the guttering candles 
to leap fitfully in their expiring agony. 
Heath turned round and extinguished 
them, cast one more lingering look at 
the unconscious figure on the sofa, then, 
bare-headed, stepped out from the low 
window-sill, beneath which Anne Studley 
had fallen down insensible, and walked 
away into the dim morning, the first 
twitter of the waking birds breaking the 
silence as his foot fell upon the gravel 
path. 


Late that afternoon, Banks’s fly drew up 
at the garden-gate of Pond Cottage. The 
old horse, who had not gone at such a 
pace since the last race-meeting, shook his 
smoking sides, and tucked his trembling 
legs more than ever under him, while the 
driver touched his hat to his fare, and re- 
quested something extra for himself on 
the strength of the speed at which he had 
driven. Clement Burton, the gentleman 
appealed to, was in no humour to dispute 
any price which might have been asked, 
so, flinging the man a coin, he jumped out 
of the vehicle, and tore at the garden bell. 
A country wench, with a round red face, 
on which was a general expression of 
astonishment, opened the gate, and from 
her Clement Burton speedily learned that 
a strange lady, “‘all out of sorts like,” with 
one of her arms tied up in bandages, was 
in the cottage at that moment, though how 
or when she arrived was more than the 
girl could say. ‘All I know is, sir,” she 
said, “that there she be, dozing off now 
and then, then waking up sudden and 
staring straight before her, until it seems 
impossible for her to keep her eyes open 
any longer, and then off she goes again.” 

“Is your master with her?” asked 
Clement, hurriedly. 

“No, sir, that’s just the worst of it,” 
said the girl; “master bain’t nowhere to 
be found. I have been here with him ever 
since he came back from furren parts, and 
he never moved out once; but now he’s 
gone out somewhere, and all I can get out 
of this strange woman that I found in the 
place this morning is, that he has gone 
away. Come in and see her yourself, sir. 
Lord love yer, I am twittered out of my 
wits, being left with her all alone.” 





Then Clement Burton followed the girl 
into the house, and there, half reclining on 
the couch from which she had attempted 
to rise, he found Lydia. An examination 
of the pupils of her eyes and her tongue 
showed the surgeon, at once, that she 
had been drugged. Indeed, she failed to 
recognise him, and, in reply to all his 
questions, gave but one answer, that “ Mr. 
Heath was gone away.” Between long 
lapses of silence and stupor she uttered 
those words, but would make no other 
avowal. Clement Burton recognised at 
once the fact, that Lydia had comprehended 
sufficiently of what had been said by Anne 
to understand that Heath was in danger; 
that she had fled to warn him; and that, 
profiting by her readiness, he had escaped. 
A hasty glance round the house, however, 
made it evident that Heath had taken 
nothing with him; and Mr. Burton was 
debating within himself the possibility of 
the criminal’s return, as soon as he ima- 
gined the storm had blown over, when 
the village constable, whom he had called 
in to assist him in his search, reported 
that, on examination of the garden, he 
had found footmarks in the soft earth on 
the margin of the pond. A sudden light 
broke upon Clement Burton’s brain. The 
idea that Heath would have committed 
self-destruction had never before occurred 
to him, and, even now, such a step could 
only be accounted for by the supposition 
that in his recent illness his mind had 
become unhinged. There was, however, 
but one thing to do. The hue and cry 
was raised throughout the village, the 
services of some of the fishermen were 
secured, and the pond was thoroughly 
dragged. The men worked with a will, 
and before the shades of evening fell they 
had found, not merely the body of George 
Heath, but the ghastly remains of Walter 
Danby ! 
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